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The Spire of the First Religious Society 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Built in 1801. Taken down 1946. 


By FrRanK CHouUTEAU BROWN 


AR too many of the old Church 
spires of New England have, with- 
in the last few years, been affected 
by the combined assaults of age and neg- 
lect, to the point where their disappear- 
ance has come to be noticed and felt by 
both citizens and passers-by. One of the 
first in Essex County to disappear was the 
spire of the Congregational Church at 
Lanesville, on Cape Ann. While this 
structure dated only from 1830, yet it 
had long been used as a sailing mark by 
fishermen and yachtsmen, in_ setting 
their courses while navigating in Ipswich 
Bay or making in toward Squam along 
the northern side of the Cape for har- 
borage, and as it was taken down during 
the fall or early winter season, its disap- 
pearance was a shock to the summer resi- 
dents when they returned to their homes 
the next spring. 
Shortly after that, two 
Gloucester itself were demolished, and 


spires in 


while neither was of any especial archi- 
tectural value or age, yet their disappear- 
ance was also noticed and missed by many 
members of the community; and, in con- 
nection with the loss of the older spire at 


Lanesville it seemed to indicate a definite 
—and unfortunate—trend in that locality. 

Investigation disclosed that the two 
Gloucester steeples, at least, had been 
found to be in dangerous disrepair, and 
perhaps may never have been designed 
with sufficient strength or bracing to re- 
sist the gales and stormy no’easters that 
frequently develop along that portion of 
our exposed New England coast. Less is 
known about the actual conditions affect- 
ing the Lanesville steeple, and while its 
date was older, it still belonged within 
the period when the coarsening finger 
and influence of the Greek revival period 
was destroying the buoyancy and delicate 
beauty of the best examples of our late 
Colonial architecture. ‘The encouraging 
thing is that these losses have brought out 
the fact that these spires have been missed, 
and regretted, by even “the man in the 
street,’ —who certainly cannot have been 
influenced by any merely sentimental rea- 
son in bewailing their loss. 

And then—even more sudden and un- 
expected—was the loss of the Newbury- 
port spire,—one of the most beautiful and 
best known of any of the older churches 
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of the state, and one of those that, from 
Its conspicuous and important location, 
had become well known to a great num- 
ber of people, many of them from far- 
away places all over the country, who 
were perhaps accustomed to making an- 
nual summer pilgrimages “down into 
Maine.” 

So when travellers, both by train and 
highway, in crossing the Merrimac River 
Bridge, or passing through Newburyport 
this year have felt a noticable vacancy in 
the long-established skyline of that pleas- 
ant New England coastal town, and then 
discovered that the beautiful white spire 
of the Unitarian Church on Pleasant 
Street was missing—a feeling of deep and 
rigorous protest was aroused. For how 
can we ever know how many may have 
turned, year after year, for an uncon- 
scious and reassuring glance across the 
rooftops, to make certain that this in- 
spiring “finger of God,” pointing heaven- 
ward, was still there? And now that it 
has suddenly disappeared, how can we 
estimate their baflement at no longer 
finding it a pivotal! point in the landscape. 
—or realize how its missing accent yet 
vibrated restlessly across a no longer com- 
pleted picture,—in what was now an im- 
perfectly filled out sky ! 

Inguiry developed the following facts. 
When examined by both State and City 
inspectors, no longer ago than April of 
last year, it was pronounced as in sound 
condition; but when, in the September 
following, contracts were let for repaint- 
ing the edifice, the steeple-jack who 
started on the spire at once reported that 
the structure was swaying unduly, and 
that it was not safe to continue his work 
until the framing was inspected. The 
church committee at once called in archi- 
tects, who made an examination, had their 
first report checked by another investi- 
gator, and all agreed that—without doubt 


—the supporting framework of the upper 
part of the steeple had been so affected by 
rot that it was impossible to make repairs 
while it remained erect. They even for- 
bade the use of the auditorium by the con- 
gregation until the spire had been taken 
down, and with the deepest regret this 
dictum was carried out. 

However, before it was taken apart, 
careful measurements were made and a 
number of photographs taken of both the 
steeple and its details. Other portions were 
taken dewn intact and stored to be used as 
Meanwhile 


drawings are being made and bids asked 


models for replacements. 


for rebuilding this spire in exactly its orig- 
inal form, and the campaign to raise the 
required funds is now well underway. A 
preliminary estimate has placed the cost 
of its replacement as $30,000. It would, 
of course, have been far less costly, and 
the authority of the replacements would 
have been more generally and easily ac- 
cepted, had the failings of the framework 
been earlier discovered and the necessary 
repairs made, without the radical measure 
of its entire removal having become nec- 
essary ; 

‘The moral is two-fold; first, that the 
inspection provided by both State and 
City should be more thorough and com- 
plete; and, second, that those in charge 
of the church fabric themselves should 
have inspections made to safeguard the 
edifice from time to time. By these means 
such a costly reconstruction as this could 
have been avoided, and the structure 
better authenticity, 
which, under such circumstances as have 


would retain its 
been told, will have always something of 
a shadow of doubt thrown about the new 
construction,—especially when its closer 
investigation will show that, instead of 
the original sturdy framework oak-pinned 
and spliced together in the old manner, 
the newer framing employs modern ma- 
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terials, nailed and spiked or bolted,—or 
even, mayhap, iron or steel members in 
substitution for the original hand-hewn 
oak or pine, in sizes now no longer ob- 
tainable, under the already depleted con- 
ditions of the modern marketing of our 
pre-sawn lumber stockpiles. 

Every congregation should see to it 
that its spire or steeple is kept in complete 
repair from year to year. If each individ- 
ual unit in the old framework is kept in 
repair, or replaced—either in whole or in 
part, as required to maintain its strength; 
it is usually possible to continue their life 
for many years, as well as maintain the 
complete record of the original construc- 
tion. In this process it is important to 
maintain the paint or other protective 
covering on all the old exposed wood- 
work,—or where that may not be desir- 
able, at least to continue the life and 
strength of the old timbering by the use of 
oil coating, or impregnating by other 
known wood preservatives, such as ligni- 
salvor, cuprinol, or even simple creosot- 
ing. [he essential thing is to prevent rot— 
or to remove it and thoroughly repair the 
damage, by any effective means that will 
discourage wood-eating bugs or beetles, 
as well as most of the rot or fungi that 
often attacks old, neglected or exposed 
wooden framework, particularly at joints, 
braces or cross-pieces. 

Outside of the danger from lightning, 
from which all spires or exposed tall 
buildings should be fully protected, the 
framing timbers of a church spire are 
usually open to air currents, while pro- 
tected by its outer covering from direct 
exposure to dampness or weather. Care 
should be taken to see that no leaks are 
allowed to develop in its outer structure, 
and that. none of its stories is so closely 
shut up that ample air currents do not 
circulate about its framework at all peri- 
ods of the year. Protective paint coatings 
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of the best quality material should be kept 
covering all finish or exposed woodwork, 
the upper surfaces should be properly 
flashed and drained, and the interior 
woodwork, if not oiled or painted, be 
kept alive by constant treatment with 
wood preservatives, and not allowed to 
become too dried out, at any time. 

‘This unfortunate incident has afford- 
ed an unusual opportunity to make a rec- 
ord study of the spire of this church, how- 
ever, that has been taken advantage of to 
the extent of showing both the detailed 
photograph made from a nearby rooftop 
(page 29) and working out a sheet of 
measured drawings based upon the di- 
mensions obtained when removing the 
upper part of the old steeple.(See pages 
38-39 of this issue. ) 

Only an architect can realize how dif- 
ficult it is to properly evaluate the factors 
entering into the design of the spires of 
our early church edifices. Besides the 
mere difficulties of obtaining access to the 
upper parts of these structures, their 
great height and the large scale of the de- 
tails required to be effective from their 
> make the customary 
methods of measuring more than usually 
dificult of application. While the mere 
mechanics involved in making detailed 
notes at such height, from a small and 
usually unstable platform, are generally 


cc ° > 
cround view 


further complicated by the existence of a 
considerable breeze, that both sways the 
platform and makes notes and paper hard 
to hold firmly in position. In summer the 
reflected heat from the upper faces of the 
tower and spire also may be very oppres- 
sive, while from fall to spring the wind 
velocity usually is higher, and the tem- 
perature so low as to make the mere 
legibility of notes and dimensions taken 
under these unaccustomed conditions 
sometimes difficult to read or interpret 


correctly when laying out the finished 
drawings. 

In former years, it has been the usual 
custom to surround a tall spire with stag- 
ing at regular intervals, in order to aid 
the trade mechanics in giving it its needed 
minor repairs and painting,—but recently 
the high cost of the labor required in 
erecting and taking down these stages 
has made it much cheaper to use rig- 
ging for a regular ““Bosun’s chair,” from 
which to work over all possible upper sur- 
faces of these high elevations. In the 
former case, if arrangements can be made 
in advance, measurements can be taken in 
comparative ease and safety,—but in try- 
ing to employ the swinging ‘“‘Bosun’s 
chair,” only an expert of experience can 
really secure that exactness of measure- 
ment that alone is worth while and de- 
sirable in securing this sort of an authen- 
tic record of any New England church 
tower and spire,—and it is easy to realize 
how very few opportunities of the sort re- 
quired have presented themselves within 
those recent years, when an architectural 
and professional interest has been avail- 
able to apply to such an important prob- 
lem. 

‘The sudden and unexpected loss of this 
important Newburyport church spire has 
been the cause of arousing interest in the 
early history of the building, and some of 
the facts disclosed by the early records 
possess a general interest. When the 
building was constructed in 1801, it was 
located upon what was known as the 
“Rock Lot,” because of the large ledge, 
exposed beneath the building in its shal- 
low basement, and believed to be a part of 
the same outcropping that appears again 
as the “‘Half Tide Rocks” in the Merri- 
mac River. The building committee of 
four men was instructed to build a house 
of worship “with a cellar, a Portico, or 
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piazza, and a handsome Belfrey or Spire.” 


No architect’s name appears upon the 
original plans, nor has any ever been 
found on bills, records, or any other mem- 
oranda connected with the building of the 
church. However, it is locally believed 
that the structure may have been de- 
signed by ‘Timothy Palmer, a brother of 
the senior member of the contracting 
firm, Palmer and Spofford, who were the 
builders of the church. The details of both 
facade and spire, throughout, are evi- 
dently closely derived from some one of 
the Classical English “Builder’s Hand- 
books” of the period,—which have been 
much more closely followed here than in 
the very similar New South Church at 
Salem, built by Samuel McIntire in 1804. 
Aside from the spires, the same might al- 
so be said about the front of the church 
at Wayland, Massachusetts, built in 
1814, by Andrews Palmer of Newbury- 
port, where the design and many of the 
details are very similar,—although the en- 
trance doorways are differently enframed 
and the two-story Doric pilasters are 
more attenuated—having no pedestals— 
than in the Newburyport Unitarian 
Church. 

In the History of Essex County, pub- 
lished in 1878, it is stated that the ‘first 
house of the First Religious Society, or- 
ganized in 1725, was in Market Square, 
which was succeeded by the present 
building on Pleasant Street in 1801.” It 
might be mentioned that the present 
weathercock, or rooster, which tops the 
1801 spire, was brought over from Eng- 
land and placed upon the original 1725 
building, being removed and used upon 
the later spire, when the 1801 church 
was built. In April, 1947 publication of 
the Essex Institute Historical Collections* 1s 
printed an article on ‘Timothy Palmer, 
Bridge Builder (1751-1821) of Row- 


ley and Newburyport, that stated he had 
been early apprenticed to Jacob & Moody 
Spofford, of the latter town, as being “al- 
so credited with the design and erection 
of the beautiful spire and church of the 
First Religious Society of Newburyport 
( Unitarian ).”’ 

When the church was completed, in 
1S01, the total cost of the building was 
$26,750.10, while in 1947 the estimated 
cost of erecting an exact duplicate of the 
former spire, beginning above the belfry 
story is $30,000. The first entry found 
in the expense account for the new 
church was dated June 2, 1800, and 
reads ““To cash paid, liquor for people 
getting out stone.”’ The first bell hung 
in the tower of the new church was the 
one originally used in the first edifice of 
1725, but it was replaced in 1819 by a 
new one cast by Revere and Sons, of Bos- 
ton. 

The building has twice been threatened 
by fire, first in 1811, when the entire 
business section of Newburyport was 
practically destroyed, and the flames were 
not brought under control until just be- 
fore they reached the church. And again, 
in 1881, when the Bartlett Steam Cot- 
ton Mills, adjoining the church property 
were gutted, and the church seriously 
threatened. 

‘The spire at Newburyport was prob- 
ably the best remaining example of the 
tower with three intermediate stories, be- 
fore the start of the actual spire, to be 
found on any wooden structure of the 
“open” country type. (‘This is intended as 
an attempt to separate its type of design 
from such an example as the Park Street 
Church in Boston, for instance, a more 
sophisticated “closed in” steeple, placed 
upon a brick church body.) It can best be 

*“Timothy Palmer, Bridge Builder,” by 
George B. Pease, vol. lxxxiii, April, 1947. 
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studied in the photograph taken from a 
nearby roof, to secure as nearly as pos- 
sible a straight “elevational” view, or by 
a comparison of this photograph with 
the carefully dimensioned double-page 
measured drawing, compiled from the 
made 
taken down last year. Seen in direct ele- 
vation,—as in this detailed photograph on 


records as the spire was being 


page 29—it 1s perhaps even more archi- 
tecturally impressive than when viewed 
from the street level below. (See fron- 
tispiece. ) ‘The two lower stories, especial- 
ly, utilize the pilaster or column and or- 
der with very exact reliance upon the 
proportions of the English Renaissance 
builders, varying it a bit only here and 
there, with a touch of freedom in develop- 
ing some few of the minor details. There 
may even be some question whether it 
would not have been still more effective 

street, if 
lengthened 


from the each 


had 


stilted a little more—as has been done at 


when viewed 


story order been and 
Park Street, Boston—to emphasize each 
story's height and the precision and deli- 
Cacy of outline of the two stories above 
the belfry, ‘The 
height of the spire above the street level is 


particularly. entire 


one hundred and forty-six feet. 

Now, after more than a year of gazing 
only at the tower with its spire truncate 
from above the belfry story, the visua 
need for its restoration to the skyline o! 
the city must be realized by all the citi- 
zens, and most of the visitors who pass 
through or by the city on their way t 
points south or east. It is not alone a pos- 
session belonging to the church itself, but 
rather one in which every individual in 
the community can and does share. ‘The 
church, in its unusual perfection of Ren- 
aissance precedent, remains unique among 
all those now surviving in New England, 
and its preservation and maintenance 
should not be alone the task of the relig- 
lous organization, but one in which every 
individual concerned over the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of our New Eng- 


] 


land cultural inherited background 


should wish to share. For such a one 
we are glad to supply the names of the 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Lau- 
rence P, Dodge; Mr. Warren S$. Cur- 
rier, its Treasurer, and of the Reverend 
Laurence Hayward of 108 High Street, 
the incumbent of its pulpit, while Kilham, 


Hopkins \ Greeley are the architects. 


Some Notes on an Early School in the North End of Boston 


N March, 17 


/ 
school on 


11, when it was voted to 
build a land given by 

Thomas Hutchinson, father of that 
lieutenant-governor whose house In a 
nearby location on Garden Court was 
later sacked by a mob, the present North 
End was almost the entire area of Boston 
town of that day. Mr. Hutchinson had 


advanced the proposal, as well as given 


the land, a lot extending from what is 
Jennet Street to Love Lane,* but 
before the school materialized he had al- 


now 





so to provide the building, for which he 
was awarded a vote of thanks. And not 
only was his name never attached to the 
school building, but it was even obliter- 
ated from his tombstone, because of the 
displeasure aroused in later years by his 
‘Tory son. 

(nce started, the school was supp: rted 
by the rents of the town’s dock and wharf, 


*Some information as to the early history of the 
Tileston Street and Love Lane neighborhood has re- 
cently been printed in Otv-Time New EnGtanp for 
April, 1947, on page 80. 
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the flats at North Battery, and of the 
Winnisimmet Ferry, then located at the 
end of what is now Hanover Street. A 
little later, in 1718, a writing school was 
built on the same lot and in the rear of 
the first building. The executors of Fos- 
ter Hutchinson are credited with this 
good deed. The entrance to the writing 
school was on Love Lane, which was not 
named for romance but because the prop- 
erty through which the lane ran was pur- 
chased from Mrs. Susannah Love. The 
first school was called the North Latin 
School, and the second was known as the 
North Writing School. In 1821, the two 
schools having been by then combined in 
one building, it was formally named the 
Eliot School by a committee that had 
been formed to classify and retitle all the 
city schools. “The name was given in 
honor of Andrew and John Eliot, pastors 
of the North Church. Only the Franklin 
and Boylston schools had been given 
names other than of their locality 
that time. 

‘The first teacher of the North Latin 
School Wadsworth, 
who had earned the approbation of In- 
Mather and of other 
then important in the community. The 
first teacher of the North Writing School 
was Reverend Jeremiah Condy, of the 
First Baptist Church. When both schools 
were combined in a new building in 1792, 


up to 


was Recompense 


crease ministers 


their successors were Samuel Cheney and 
John ‘Tileston, the latter being probably 
the most notable of all the masters of these 
schools. 

Occasional facts and legends come to 
light in regard to the severity and dignity 
of ‘Vileston, who, after teaching for two- 
thirds of a century, finally retired on a 
suitable pension, which was continued for 
his wife, after he died in 1826 at ninety- 
two years of age. A few fragments from 


his diary, which speaks of October 24, 
1761, as “the night of the great wind,” 
and relates that Captain Sigourney sent 
him a “jugg of rum”’; that he paid twelve 
pounds for a new hat, and on November 
4, 1761 twelve baskets of coal cost him 
three pounds, ten shillings, which appears 
to be ata pretty fairly elevated cost of liv- 
ing even from the standpoint of today! 
On May 9, 1749 the Latin and Writing 
schools had a total of 308 pupils, which by 
1755 had dropped to 182. By 1837 these 
figures had risen again to 455. (Up to 
1800 Boston had only seven schools, and 
when it became a city in 1821 still had 
but nine, though the population the year 
previous had totalled 4 2,296. ) 

In the early years of education, con- 
ditions were not always ideal. The rooms 
were small, low-studded and extremel; 
hot in summer and poorly ventilated in 
winter, when all the heat came from an 
open fireplace which the boys tended by 
turn. [he oval stools on which the pupils 
sat were on an inclined plane and were 
without backs. W hile the boys studied the 
master made goose-quill pens, to be 
dipped in inkhorns that were stuffed with 
cotton to keep the ink from spilling when 
the horns rolled ott the desks. ‘This cot- 
ton had to be pressed by the pen to ex- 
tract the home-made ink. On cloudy days 
the hight Was bad, the rooms were ley e] 
with the filled 
noises. In 1789 the grammar school 
taught children of both sexes reading and 


street and with street 


writing, including “‘vulgar and decimal 
fractions,” and the reading school taught 
them how “‘to spell, accent and read both 
prose and verse,” and gave instruction in 
English grammar and composition. For 
inculcating these studies Master ‘liles- 
ton’s salary in 1764 wasa little more than 


$500; Peleg Wiswall was paid a similar 
Latin 


amount as master of the North 
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School, and Ephraim Langdon, the usher, 
received about $350. The record is that 
“ec . . 

masters and ushers were constantly pe- 





titioning for an increase of salary and 
their petitions always received careful at- 
tention.” 
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GAIN we submit to our members 
a “problem photograph,” in the 
hope that some among them may 
be able to identify it by name and loca- 
tion. Already it has “stumped”’ several 
correspondents to whom it has been sub- 
mitted. A quotation from one reply, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes, of 
Worcester, may help state the problem. 
“Tl have several hundred photographs 
of Middlesex County old houses, mostly 
in the 17th or very early 18th centuries, 
but none which fit this. | wonder your au- 
thorities are so sure it is Middlesex. The 
feature which is used so very commonly 
is the two attic windows in the gable, 
where we usually find one. I also won- 
dered about the heavy cornice. The two 
windows are apparently quite common in 
Plymouth County, or have been used in 
remodeling old houses.” 


A few structural clues might also be 
submitted. “he wide spaces each side of 
the central window suggest,—along with 
the chimney being off center,—that the 
original plan might have been a single 
room house plan, afterwards widened by 
adding another room,—while the chim- 
ney’s location, now some distance in front 
of the main roof ridge, suggests that the 
front single room was afterwards sup- 
plemented by a rear “leanto,” and the 
house later squared up at the back to full 
two-story height by extending the slope 
of the front roof to a new and higher 
ridge, the single end gable window then 
being matched by another, to balance it, 
in the broader house end,—thus again 
attaining a regularity of fenestration in 
the larger end elevation, and the two 
attic windows shown in the photograph 
reproduced above. 
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Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


Mr. WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 





March 1, 1946 to March 1, 1947 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF New ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: 


[ have the honor to present my Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report as Corresponding 
Secretary and Real Estate Manager cov- 
ering the year March 1, 1946 to March 
I, 1947. 

As always in the past, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, as manager of the Society’s 
real estate, reports first the additions of 
the past year, and following that, on the 
Society's various properties, in the order 
of their acquisition. ‘There has been one 
accession, as listed below. 


51. Samuel Lincoln House, Hingham, 

Massachusetts. 

The Society’s one gift of a house dur- 
ing the past year was the charming old 
gambrel roof cottage in the middle of 
Hingham village known as the Samuel 
Lincoln house. It has, of course, been a 
matter of common knowledge that 
Abraham Lincoln’s ancestors lived in 
Hingham, and it has equally been a mat- 
ter of common regret that neither town 
nor state held an adequate memorial to 
the Lincoln family. What would be 
everyone's first choice would, of course, 
be a house which had been occupied by 
President Lincoln’s own ancestors, but 
of such there is none remaining. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to anything of the 
kind is the Samuel Lincoln house now 
presented to our Society, and of which it 
can truthfully be said that it is the oldest 
Lincoln family home now standing on 
any part of the land which was comprised 
in the original old Lincoln farm within 


the limits of Hingham, Massachusetts. 

Just when our cottage was built is un- 
known, but it is safe to say that it was 
standing in 1741. As constructed, it 
seems to have been a story and a half cot- 
tage with two principal rooms on the 
ground floor and two principal bedrooms 
above. he ground floor was at some time 
in the distant past, and possibly originally, 
further divided so as to give an extra bed- 
room. Then, at various dates, much con- 
struction was added at the back of the 
original cottage until now the ell is larger 
than the house to which it is attached. 

The Samuel Lincoln house comes to 
the Society as the oift of Mrs. F. Morton 
Smith. It carries no endowment, but it is 
Mrs. Smith’s belief that the rental of the 
building will be more than ample for its 
maintenance. Mrs. Smith requires that 
the two main rooms on the ground floor 
of the original house be always maintained 
as a Lincoln family memorial, containing 
such reminders of the family or souvenirs 
as the Society is able to bring together. 
The house will require thorough reno- 
vation, and towards its cost Mrs. Smith 
presented to the Society the welcome sum 
of $1,000. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
welcome gift than that of this house con- 
nected with so famous a family. We shall 
hope to be able to create here a Lin- 
coln memorial worthy of the family name 
and of the President who was one of its 
members. ‘Toward bringing this about 
we are handicapped by having at the start 
no Lincoln memorabilia whatsoever and 
can only hope that members and others 
having suitable material will consider the 
Society as a recipient. 
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1. Swett-Illsley House, before 1670, 4-6 
High Road, Newbury, Massachusetts. 
The only change at this house is the ad- 

dition of another tenant, Miss Elsie Dole, 

who has taken the apartment at the north 
end of the house, at least for the summer 
months. The rest of the house continues 
let to Miss Lilian J. Franklin as a tea 
room. The total income from this proper- 
ty continues to be too low to permit of its 
proper upkeep. The house needs repaint- 
ing and both minor and major repairs. 

Meanwhile, the sheds, one of which has 

been used as a garage, are in worse condi- 

tion than last year and will certainly re- 
quire some attention before next winter. 

‘There must be hundreds, if not thousands, 

of descendants of Stephen Swett who built 

this house and among them should be 

found enough to give the Society a 

$25,000 endowment, the income to be 

used for the upkeep of their ancestral 
home. Certainly that is what the house 
most needs at the present time. 


2. Samuel Fowler House, 1810, Corner 
High & Liberty Streets, Danversport, 
Massachusetts. 


There has been no change at this house, 
the income of which continues wholly in- 
sufficient for its proper upkeep. The num- 
ber of visitors has again increased, but no 
admission charge has been made on ac- 
count of the complications involved in the 
Federal Tax on admissions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Danforth continue as custodians. * 


3. Cooper-Frost-Austin House, 1657, 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘The hours of admission at this house 
continue as for some years past, namely 
Thursdays from 2 to 4. Unlike many of 

* Since March 1, 1947, Mr. Danforth has 
died, but Mrs. Danforth continues in residence 


until midsummer. 





our houses, these hours apply the year 
through. It is hoped this year to pay off 
one of the two mortgages, each of $ 2,01 0. 


4. “Scotch”-Boardman House, 1651, 60- 
67 Howard Street, Saugus, Massachu- 
setts. 

There is nothing to add to last year’s re- 

port, but the house is still more in need of 

reshingling and minor repairs, for which 
we have but a very small sum available. 

This property is greatly in need of en- 

dowment, a project which should appeal 

to some one of Scottish descent, for this 
house must be one of the earliest memo- 
rials of the Scottish nation in America. 


5- Laws House, about 1800, Route 123, 
New Ipswich Road, Sharon, New 
Hampshire. 

The changes at the Laws House have 
been great indeed, for it has been turned 
over to the Sharon Arts Center, a project 
sponsored by Mr. William L. Young of 
Sharon. The Laws House itself has been 
greatly improved and renovated as a resi- 
dence for the Director of the Center. Mr. 
Kenneth Jewett* stencilled the walls of 
three rooms in the style of Moses Eaton 
and the greater part of the interior has 
been repainted.. The modern privy added 
by the Society several years ago has been 
replaced by a modern bathroom, and the 
drainage of the cellar has been greatly im- 
pre »\ ed. 

When the Laws House was given to 
the Society there came with it a barn in 
such poor condition that we were often 
advised to remove it altogether. Luckily 
this was not done, and now the barn has 
been entirely remade for work rooms for 
the Center. Here have been held classes 
in weaving, making of hooked rugs, 

* Mr. Kenneth Jewett resigned July 1 as di- 
rector. Mr. Young expects to have a new di- 
rector presently. 
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photography, silver work, stencilling and 
art work. Additions made to the building 
have almost doubled its size and it now 
contains its own heating plant, class 
rooms, modern plumbing, a staircase and 
an emergency exit. In the winter time al- 
most one hundred people use the building 
weekly in the Arts Center’s classes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Young are greatly to be con- 
gratulated on the success that has attended 
their enterprise, one which promises to do 
much for Sharon and its surrounding 
towns. 


6. Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795, 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

There have been few changes at the 
Otis House during the past year. The 
committee in charge of the furnishings 
consists of Miss Frances G. Curtis, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Bertram K. Little and Mrs. 
Edward R. Warren. The house has suf- 
fered from the removal of a prominent 
loan, namely the secretary bookcase, 
which was the principal object in the 
drawing room; another should be secured 
by gift or by loan in order to give this 
room a finished look. Window draperies 
are a decided need of this house, and mem- 
bers having any to give away are requested 
to bear in mind the needs of this house. 
This is one of the three houses at which we 
collect an entrance charge, 25 cents in 
the case of the Otis House. ‘The house was 
open every day, except Sundays and holi- 
days, the hours being 9 to 5, Saturdays 
9 to 1, and the number of visitors was well 
over one thousand. This is not a bad show- 
ing for a house with a 25 cents admission 
charge, and well off the city visitors’ 
usual route. 


7. Eleazer Arnold House, 1687, Sabra 
Arnold Memorial, Great Road, Lin- 
coln, Rhode Island. 


There has been no change of impor- 
tance at the Arnold House during the past 
year. The lot bounds should be reéstab- 
lished for they have become somewhat ob- 
scured through the use of a right of way 
enjoyed by a large dairy establishment in 
close proximity. The restoration of the 
house should some time soon be com- 
pleted, but our available funds are very 
limited and it is always a question whether 
to proceed with the restoration or pay off 
the mortgage. To date a little of each has 
been the usual rule. The house usually can 
be visited on Saturday afternoons when 
the custodian is to be found in the resi- 
dence at the back of the lot, the Society’s 
Croade house. 


8. Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. 

There is nothing new to report in the 
case of the Quincy Memorial. The com- 
mittee in charge continues to administer 
the property in close codperation with the 
Litchfield Historical Society. ‘The house 
continues to be let as a residence and is 
closed to visitors. Being a modern house, 
there is no loss in this and eventually we 
shall probably sell the house, adding the 
proceeds to the endowment fund, which 
will then probably be used to endow our 
work in Connecticut. 


g. Conant House, 1720, Lunenberg 
Road, Townsend Harbor, Massachu- 
setts. 

As stated frequently in previous reports, 
the Society does not own the Conant 
House, but holds the reversion after one 
life. "he property is well kept up and the 
house is one of the most attractive and in- 
teresting of the early eighteenth century 
anywhere to be found in the state. It may 
be visited only by prior appointment with 
Mrs. Leslie ‘TT. Stow, who may be ad- 
dressed simply at TYownsend Harbor. 
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10. Abraham Browne, Jr., House, ca. 
1698, 562 Main Street, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

This property continues to be looked 
after by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Burnham. 
It is well kept up and may be visited with- 
out charge at almost any normal visiting 
hour. The house is fairly well furnished, 
the two original rooms being the principal 
interest. Since the property is mortgaged 
and without endowment its administra- 
tion shows a continual annual loss, which 
is much to be regretted. Abraham 
Browne’s descendants must be very num- 
erous, and it is to be hoped that some one 
of them will wish to endow the family an- 
cestral home. 


11. Jackson House, 1664, Christian 
Shore, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. S. Harlow 

continue as custodians of this property. 

They are in almost constant attendance 

during the summer season, excepting on 

Sundays when the house is closed. ‘The 

grounds are neatly kept and improved 

with beds of flowers. ‘The house is struc- 
turally in fair condition, with the excep- 
tion of the chimney, which should be re- 
topped and have its chamber fireplace re- 
stored, together with the chimney breast 
above it. This house is wholly without en- 
dowment and the income from visitors 
and the rent of another building on the 
same grounds are insufficient for proper 
maintenance. Original pieces of seven- 
teenth-century furniture, while desirable, 
are hardly essential and good reproduc- 
tions would be welcomed, especially a re- 
production of a seventeenth-century table 
and two beds. Other English originals of 
the seventeeth century could also advan- 
tageously be used. Visitors to this house, 
the oldest in Portsmouth, have never been 
lacking. It is one of the few houses at 





which we now make an entrance charge. 
In this case, a very modest fifteen cents. 


12. Richard Derby’s McIntire-designed 
Barn, 562 Main Street, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

It is seldom indeed that anyone asks to 
see the interior of this example of Mc- 
Intire’s work. His skill in design was 
wholly concentrated on the facade, of 
which the right hand end unit is here miss- 
ing, it having collapsed before we re- 
moved the building from Peabody, where 
it was erected for Elias Haskett Derby. 
The ground floor of this building is used 
for the storage of horse-drawn vehicles, 
of which we have a fair collection. The 
second floor is used for the storage of 
furniture and miscellaneous objects and 
never shown to visitors. Occasionally a 
visitor asks to see the collection of vehicles, 
in which case Mrs. Burnham is as co- 
operative as household duties permit. ‘The 
proper administration of museum exhibits 
in this very large barn as well as its own 
maintenance call for a small endowment 
now wholly lacking. 


13. Chaplin-Clark House, 1671, Brad- 
ford Street, Rowley, Massachusetts. 
Just as reported last year, Mrs. Kath- 

erine Marshall continues as our resident 
custodian, showing visitors over the house 
whenever there to receive them. ‘The 
ruinous condition of the barn detracts 
from the appearance of this property. If 
possible, it will be removed this coming 
summer, the material being used for re- 
pairs elsewhere. The slender income of 
this property barely suffices for its modest 
upkeep. 

14. Richard Derby House, 1761, Derby 
Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Although we no longer own this house, 
having in December of 1937 presented it 
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to the United States, our interest in the 
property has never ceased. It is a pleasure 
to report that the end of hostilities has 
brought back to the house Mr. Edwin W, 
Small, who looks after it as the representa- 
tive of the National Park Service. His in- 
terest in the Salem Maritime Historic Na- 
tional Site continues unabated. Perhaps as 
much as a quarter of the contents of the 
house were lent to it by our Society and are 
excellently cared for. We have never had 
the slightest cause for regretting the gift 
we have made the United States. While 
it seems unlikely that the Congress will for 
many years to come wish to restore Derby 
Wharf to its ancient condition, we may 
still hope this may eventually be accom- 
plished. 


15. Crocker Tavern, 1754, Main Street, 
or King’s Highway, Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 

A troublesome leak has developed in 
the roof of this house just at a time when 
a good grade of shingles is hardly to be had 
at any price. However, it is hoped to re- 
shingle the roof this coming summer and 
eventually to put back a central chimney 
in place of the two inappropriate and 
small tops now emerging from the roof, 
The reconstruction of a central chimney 
would necessitate the elimination of the 
present central hall with its comfortable 
staircase. In the place of this latter there 
would be built 
front door and the chimney wall, in the 
usual New England manner. An excel- 


a staircase between the 


lent staircase is already on hand stored in 
the barn. Whether this reshingling, chim- 
ney construction and other needed work, 
such as repainting the house, could be fi- 
nanced from the small income which has 
been allowed to accumulate during the 
war, seems highly doubtful. From time to 


time individuals have shown an interest 


in the salvaging of the former garden, of 
which some of the plants still remain, al- 
though the garden had to be abandoned 
when the property was bequeathed to us 
with a small endowment. The custodian, 
Mrs. A. W. Tonks, is prepared to show 
the house whenever possible. 
‘The Barnstable Historical 
made tentative offers of codperation in oc- 


Society 


cupying and administering this house. 
However, as their plans would have neces- 
sitated stripping the living room and din- 
ing room of their present furnishings co- 
operation proved inadvisable, much to our 


regoret. 


16. Short House, 1733, 33 High Road, 

Newbury, Massachusetts. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Otis Mudge 
continue as custodians of this, one of our 
most interesting properties. Its furnishing 
is somewhat inadequate and its adminis- 
tration is handicapped by the total lack of 
endowment. Nevertheless, it remains one 
of our most satisfactory houses to visit. 
The custodians’ quarters are too small, re- 
sulting in the use for living space of too 
much of the old house. 


17. Rebecca Nurse House, 1678, 149 
Pine Street, Danvers, Massachusetts. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon con- 

tinue as our resident custodians, with Mr. 

Charles S. ‘Tapley as a committee of one 

to look after the property. Visitors have 

again begun to come to this historic house, 
so tragically connected with the Salem 

witchcraft delusion, and the property as a 

whole is well kept up, the farm itself be- 

ing let to a tenant for operation. 


18. “Drummer” Samuel Stetson House, 
1694, Hanover Centre, Massachusetts. 
‘There has been no change at this prop- 

erty during the past year, our custodians 
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continuing to be Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Conant, who give the property excellent 
care. It is hoped some time before long to 
give them a new living room, so returning 
the old kitchen to appropriate furnishing 
and exhibition. As stated last year, the 
present endowment income is insufficient 
and an increase in the endowment fund 
would result much to the advantage of 
this house, its contents and the grounds. 


19. Tristram Coffin, Jr., House, ca. 1651, 
14 High Road, Newbury, Massachu- 
setts. 

There has been no change at this house. 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. MacHugh con- 
tinue as custodians. Visitors are admitted 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
from two o'clock until five. The house is 
in need of repairs, especially on its south- 
ern front. It was the intention of the late 
Mrs. Charlotte Choate that this house 
should benefit at her death by the return 
to it of a set of Windsor chairs originally 
there. At the time of writing this report, 
the distribution of some of this personal 
property is involved in litigation, and we 
can only hope for the return of these 
chairs to the house from which they came. 
This coming year will be the first during 
which this property benefits to the full 
from the provisions of the will of the late 
Mrs. Arthur Merriam. Even with this 
help, however, it will be somewhat un- 
der-endowed, more especially as costs of 
all kinds are so rapidly increasing. 


20. Colonel John Thacher House, 1680, 
Hallet Street, or King’s Highway, 
Yarmouthport, Massachusetts. 

Miss Ethel Bailey continues as cus- 
todian here, ready to show the premises 
at all reasonable times. Much repair work 
has been done here to the sills and floor 
joists on the ground floor. A beginning 


has been made of preparing for display 
the Captain George F, Bray collection of 
whale and other ivory, tegether with ad- 
ditional material brought back to the Cape 
from foreign parts, a good deal of it from 
Africa. It is hoped to complete this in- 
stallation during the coming summer. 


21. Emerson-Howard House, ca. 1645, 
41 Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

This house has been considerably im- 
proved since last year. Restoration work 
of some two years ago had of necessity 
been left in an incomplete condition, so 
leaving the house practically unlivable 
for the winter months. Such conditions 
have now been changed and the house is 
better insulated and weatherproofed than 
at any previous time. What is now badly 
needed is the completion of the erection 
of the shed brought from the Hinckley 
House in Milton. ‘This was a picturesque 
shed with carriage openings having curi- 
ously flattened elliptical tops. In part of 
this shed it is hoped to have a one-car 
garage much needed by our custodian. 
The balance will be used for such storage 
as best suits the Society. The new shed is 
to be erected at a little distance from the 
present wholly inadequate small shed. 
F ventually the space between the two will 
be closed in, so adding considerably to our 
available storage space. The windows in 
the older restored part of the house are 
soon to receive diamond lights set in lead. 


22. Peter Tufts House, 1678, 350 River- 
side Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 
There have been no radical changes at 

this house, the custodians of which are Mr. 

and Mrs. Alfred Bicknell. ‘They have 
continued their generous treatment of the 

Society by financing many improvements, 

concentrating this year largely on the 
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bathroom. The house may be visited at 
any reasonable hour. 


23. Croade House, ca. 1700, Great Road, 

Saylesville, Rhode Island. 

This building continues as the residence 
of Mrs. P. F. Hodgkins, who is custodian 
of the adjoining Arnold House. She is al- 
most always at home on Saturday after- 
noons, which is the only time either house 
may be visited. 


24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ca. 1840, 

Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. 

As in recent years, Miss Helen G. 
Crathern and Mrs. Laura Parsons have 
carried on here instruction in handicrafts 
for children. ‘The number of students was 
greater than ever before. 


25. Captain Jewett House, 1774, Sarah 
Orne Jewett Memorial, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 

This house, one of the Society’s best, 
continues to be much visited. It is in charge 
of Mrs. Georgia A. Tapley who lives in 
the Society’s adjoining Eastman Com- 
munity House. 


26. Eastman Community House, 1851, 

South Berwick, Maine. 

The community work carried on at 
the Eastman House has again closely re- 
sembled that of former years. Local or- 
ganizations have met here regularly and 
the building has continued to serve the 
public as a central meeting point for com- 
munity affairs. This is just as Dr. East- 
man, who devised these properties to us, 
would have wished. A few additions have 
been made to the collection of fire ap- 
paratus stored in the barn and stable and 
presently we shall have here a really not- 
able collection of ancient fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. he committee in charge of the 
Jewett and Eastman Houses continues the 





same as last year, consisting of Mrs. R. B. 
Rideout, chairman, Mrs. William I. 
Cummings, Mrs. J. K. Hamill, Mrs. B. 
H. Nealley, Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan 
and Mr. W.S. Appleton. 


27. Captain Bennett House, 1810, 199 
Main Street, Fairhaven, Massachu- 
setts. 

Measured drawings of this house have 
been made for us by our Mr. Frank 
Chouteau Brown, who has also plotted 
the garden.* The great need of the house 
is to complete the installation of exhibits 
on the third floor. Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Spooner continues to be our custodian, and 
the house may be visited at almost any rea- 
sonable hour. 


28. Squash House, ca. 1750, 61 Elm 
Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
This is still let to Mr. H. B. Hodgkin- 

son, who uses it as a tea room and garden 

house. It is closed to members and the 
public. 


29. Peabody Graveyard, East Street, 
Middleton, Massachusetts 
and 


30. Smith Graveyard, Mt. Vernon 
Street, Middleton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Charles S. ‘Tapley of Danvers con- 

tinues to look after these two graveyards 
as a committee of one. All costs of ad- 
ministration have been met from the en- 
dowment income, the endowment prin- 
cipal being built up gradually with the un- 
expended surplus income. 


31. Simon Colton House, 1734, 787 
Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. 

‘There has been no change at this house, 
which continues to be let as a residence 
* Printed in OLD-TiME NEW ENGLAND for 

April, 1946. 
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and so 1s closed to the public and to our 
members. This makes the property taxa- 
ble, but the rental is more than sufficient 
for the upkeep of the property, the sur- 
plus being used gradually to build up an 
endowment. 


32. Winslow Crocker House, Eighteenth 
Century, Hallet Street or King’s High- 
way, Yarmouthport, Massachusetts. 
Miss Mary Thacher continues here as 

resident custodian, prepared to show the 

house to members and the public at all 
reasonable times. To avoid disappoint- 
ment an appointment is recommended. 


33- “Bleakhouse,” ca. 1796, Pine Street, 
corner of Wilton Road, Route 1o1, one 
mile east of Peterborough, New 


Hampshire. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Bingham con- 
tinue to administer this property as a 
family style home open the year around, 
for paying guests. The rental being inade- 
quate to meet the running expenses, it 1s 
most kind of Mr. and Mrs. Bingham to 
assume a substantial part of the repairs 


needed on this long run of buildings, for 


the house, barn and garage are all con- 
nected. We have here quite a little un- 
used space and may be fortunate enough 
to arrange in it some worthwhile exhibits. 


34. Spaulding-Cooperage Shop, ca. 1845, 
Lunenberg Road, Townsend Harbor, 
Massachusetts. 

The report under paragraph No. 24 
applies equally to the cooperage shop. It 
was here that a part of Miss Crathern’s 
work was carried on, and plans are under 
consideration for further use of both 
buildings by a local committee. Miss 
Crathern and Mrs. Parsons are to be con- 
gratulated on the success that has attended 
their efforts. 


35- Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman 
House, ca. 1700, 228 Spring Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Apart from occasional changes among 
the tenants, there have been no changes at 
this property. It remains in the excellent 
care of Miss Alice C. Banning, aided by 
Miss Northrup. Further gifts have been 
received from Mrs. H. K. 


whose residence in distant Tucson, Ari- 


Estabr ( k. 


zona. In no way interferes with her in- 
terest in the house, which was for a time 
her childhood home. 


36. Colonel Josiah Quincy House, 1770? 
20 Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


It is good to be able to report that for 
the first time since the war the Abigail 
Phillips Quincy Chapter D.A.R. has re- 
sumed its meetings in this house. Under 
the guidance of their chairman, window 
hangings have been introduced’ with 
added window shades and the completion 
of the furnishing of 
throughout the house. The help of Miss 
Alice Bache Gould continues as in the 


various beds 


past and the interest and help of Mr. 
Arthur R. Wendell are as great as ever. 
Mir. and Virs. Henry 5 


tinue as custodians, and the house 1s open 


Hamels con- 
to visitors at all reasonable hours. 


37. Thomas Woodbridge House, 1810, 
48 Bridge Street, Salem, Massachu- 
setts. 

‘The situation here remains as last vear, 
the ground floor being occupied by dealers 
in antiques and the second and third floors 
being used for storage by the Society. ‘The 
public has unrestricted access to the first 
floor. It is hoped next year to resume the 
restoration and improvement of this prop- 
erty, one of the latest MelIntire-designed 
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38. Nehemiah Royce House, 1672, 538 
North Main Street, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 

Miss Helen E. Royce, who gave us this 
house, continues to act as its custodian, be- 
ing in residence all summer long. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the house has, of course, been 
immensely improved since we added the 
central stone chimney designed by Mr. J. 
Frederick Kelly. ‘This house requires an 
out-building capable of use as an over- 
flow museum, and the grounds in the vi- 
cinity of the house should be appropriately 
landscaped and planted. ‘To do this, how- 
ever, requires a larger income than that 
now available. A larger endowment is, 
then, an essential for the proper improve- 
ment of house and contents and grounds. 
Given additional resources the Society 
could make of this one of the finest and 
most visited Seventeenth-Century houses 
| inthe State of Connecticut. 


39. Alexander House, Linden Hall, 1811, 
284 State Street, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Our custodians continue to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer A. Yates, and the ground 
floor of the mansion continues in the oc- 
cupancy of the Hampden County ‘Tuber- 
culosis Association. While the number of 
visitors here is small, the house itself is 
gradually being improved. ‘The exterior 
was painted last year at a cost which would 
until recently have been considered ex- 
orbitant and impossible. Next year we 
shall hope to do some painting on the in- 
terior, some of the upstairs rooms in par- 
ticular being of unsatisfactory color 
schemes, It is too bad that some of the 
furniture in this house lent us by good 
friends has been recalled, which will leave 
the rooms rather empty. Members know- 
ing of desirable furniture to be had as 
gifts or loans are requested to report the 





same. It is especially bedroom furniture 
that we require. The exterior of the house 
and the grounds look very well, but the 
interior could be improved. 


40. Indian Hill, West Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

There has been a change of tenants and 
custodians here. The farm is no longer 
leased to Mr. Cooney, for now the tenant 
is Mr. Orcutt, who takes over the culti- 
vation of the farm and the use of the long 
barn. Meanwhile, the custodian’s quar- 
ters are occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Neal A. 
Gadd, whose duty it is to keep the lawn 
cut, the flower gardens in the immediate 
vicinity of the house in presentable condi- 
tion and to show visitors over the house, 
keeping the same clean and presentable. 
The interest of Mrs. Marcus Osborne and 
her assistants is as great as ever, and re- 
sults in weekly visits for the purpose of 
cleaning up and showing visitors over the 
premises. She and her assistants have 
become quite indispensable in this labor of 
love. ‘Through her kindness Indian Hill 
has been shown to various newspaper 
men, whose interest in it is greatly en- 
hanced through the fact that Major Ben 
Perley Poore Was the founder of the 
Gridiron Club, Washington, D.C. There 
is always a possibility that through the co- 
operation of American newspaper editors, 
Indian Hill may again be put into perfect 
condition, and kept so. It has an indefin- 
able charm that dates from its period of 
the mid-nineteenth century. There are 
but few memorial houses or house mu- 
seums in the country of this date, a point 
which adds greatly to its interest for all 


\ isitors. 


41. Lee-Whipple House, 1737, Harbor 
Street, Manchester, Massachusetts. 


As stated in the last report, this house 
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is closed to members and to the public and 
may be visited only by prior appointment 
with our tenants, Mr. and Mrs. Sargent 
Bradlee, who have it beautifully fitted up 
with their own ancestral furniture. 


42. Jacobs House, 1726, Assinippi, Nor- 


well, Massachusetts. 


Most of the Society’s exhibits here are 
of horse-drawn vehicles and ancient fire 
apparatus in the stable and barn. It is, 
however, hoped this coming year to secure 
the codperation of the Norwell Histori- 
cal Society in fitting up a farm-house mu- 
seum, using for this purpose a portion of 
the accumulated museum objects now so 
largely stored away elsewhere. 

It is sad to relate that the enormous 
elm tree, whose branches overhung the 
house and the outbuildings, has had to be 
removed by the town forester as a po- 
tential menace to transportation. The loss 
of this tree is a very noticeable change in 
the appearance of the property. 


43- Rocky Hill Meeting House, 178s, 

Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

The management of the services in this 
ancient building have been in the hands 
of the Reverend R. A. Nunn, to whom 
we are greatly indebted for his painstak- 
ing selection of excellent men to conduct 
the four Sunday services each summer. 


44. “Beauport,” Eastern Point Boule- 
vard, Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

The charge of $1.00 for visiting non- 
members does not discourage visitors to 
this most outstanding of the Society’s 
many properties. Our custodians continue 
to be Mr. and Mrs. Joseph MacMullen, 
and the caretaker and guide is the indis- 
pensable Mrs. Mary Wonson, who has 
been in charge for the successive owners 
ever since it was built. Minor repairs were 


continued at this house, the income of 


which seems to be sufficient for the time 
being. Although Beauport is perhaps our 
most modern house, its superb location on 
the rocky shores of Gloucester Harbor, 
combined with its enormous collection of 
antiquities of all kinds makes of this house 
an outstanding center of tourist interest. 


45- Lady Pepperrell House, ca. 1760, 

Kittery Point, Maine. 

Members will recall that this house 
was terribly damaged by fire in Decem- 
ber of 1945. Repairs have been carried 
on continuously for the past year or more, 
with the result that the house promises to 
be ready for exhibition sometime this com- 
ing summer. A special effort will be made 
to have all the work completed in time for 
Kittery’s “Tercentenary celebration in 
July of 1947. We have been much more 
fortunate than was anticipated in making 
our Insurance money suffice for the cost of 
repairs. This fortunate result has been 
largely due to the tireless care of the So- 
ciety’s interests given by Mr. Oscar Clark, 
superintendent in charge of this house. His 
services have, if possible, been of even 
greater assistance in refinishing the furni- 
ture, almost every piece of which was 
more or less damaged as the result of the 
fire. Those who saw the house immedi- 
ately following the fire find it hard to be- 
lieve that such a successful piece of repair 
was possible. We were particularly for- 
tunate in being able to save almost all the 
larger pieces of furniture as well as the 
greater number of the paintings, includ- 
ing all of the important portraits. Some of 
these last seem even better than they were 
before the fire as a result of the thorough 
cleaning they have received. ‘The time- 
consuming part of the work on the house 
was the removal of ashes and charred 
wood from inside the walls. It was feared 
that to leave any there would result in giv- 
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The Roger Preston-Reginald Foster Bouse, ca. 1640, Ipswich, Mass. 


ing the house an odor of charred wood, 
and accordingly great pains were taken to 
empty all hidden hiding places wherein 
ashes or charred wood might have lurked. 
Another time-consuming detail was the 
repair of all panels, portions of which had 
been burned off. As a result of Mr. 
Clark’s superb coperation along with the 
craftsmanship of Mr. John Fellows it 
seems as though the house and its contents 
may be shown on the Old House Day of 
the Kittery Tercentenary Celebration 
this coming July. (Note: they were so 
shown. ) 
46. Bradbury-Spalding House, 1788- 
1791, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 


This house continues in the charge of 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen Dodge. It is badly in 
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need of painting, for the cost of which the 
income is quite inadequate. More income 
is essential and only from endowment can 
it possibly be secured. The interior of the 
house has not yet been finally readied for 
visitors, a labor which it is hoped to ac- 
complish during the coming summer. 


47- The Roger Preston-Reginald Foster 
House, ca. 1640, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts. 

The work on this house was completed 
last year and it is now ready for inspec- 
tion. On account of lack of funds the 
restoration stops short of completion, sev- 
eral thousand dollars more being neces- 
sary in order to finish the restoration of 
the oldest part, where Reginald Foster 
himself lived. ‘The rooms in this portion 
should have casement windows of leaded 
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The ~ ROGER PRES TN REGIALD FOSTER:HOUSE Circa 1640 IPSWICKMASAROGSETIS: 








Perspective Study 


diamond shaped lights. Instead, they still 
have double-hung windows of nine- 
teenth-century type, which fail to give the 
appearance of a _ seventeenth-century 
house. However, the older pieces of furni- 
ture are concentrated in those rooms, and 
the entire house is eminently presentable. 
Our custodians continue to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Von Suck and the house is 
open to visitors at all reasonable hours. 
The great needs of this house continue to 
be about three or four thousand dollars to 
complete the restoration, six thousand dol- 
lars to pay off the mortgage, three thou- 
sand dollars to repay a loan from the 5o- 
ciety’s revolving emergency fund and 
several thousand dollars worth of old 
seventeenth-century furniture. 


48. The Marrett Memorial, 1789, Stan- 
dish, Maine. 


During the past year the Society made 


essential repairs as required, its interests 
being excellently looked after by Mr. 
Harold N. Hanold of Standish. ‘There be- 
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Roger Preston-Reginald Foster House 
Floor Plans, Ipswich, Mass. 
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ing no accumulated income in the endow- 
ment account, it was impossible to make a 
beginning of bringing back the garden, as 
Miss Marrett would so much have de- 
sired. This will probably be a project to 
be undertaken in the summer of 1948. 
Meanwhile, the house is in perfect condi- 
tion as are also the contents, everything 
being looked after to perfection by Miss 
Lilley and her assistant, Mrs. Cobb. In- 
tending visitors would do well to make an 
appointment in advance. A beginning has 
been made of placing ancient vehicles in 
the barn, where we hope eventually to 
have a first-class exhibition of such ma- 
terial. 


49. Robert Hooper House—Rev. Robert 
Parker Memorial, before 1776, 181 
Washington Street, Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester Stoddard have 
renewed their lease of this property. As 
stated in the last report, this house is 
closed to members and the public, and so 
pays taxes to the Town of Marblehead. 


50. Merrell’s Tavern, 1760-1830, South 

Lee, Massachusetts. 

Under the capable care of Mrs, Ed- 
ward Otis Hoopgarner this tavern, al- 
though very sparsely furnished, made a 
pleasing impression on visitors this last 
summer, the first in our Society’s hands, 
for the few pieces we were able to send 
down were used to excellent effect. A tea 
room was operated on the ground floor, It 
is hoped next summer to make still further 
progress with the furnishing and in every 
way possible to do justice to the notable 
gift which we received from Miss Mabel 


Choate. 


Physical Condition of all Properties: 


of 


war-time restrictions on labor and ma- 


‘The past year has seen an easing 


- 


terials. On the other hand, prices have if 
anything gone higher than they were be- 
fore. Labor of some kinds brings $2.00 to 
$2.50 an hour without any corresponding 
Increase in quality, or in quantity of ser- 
vice rendered. It has remained difficult, 
and often impossible, to secure good 
shingles or clapboards, and such lumber 
as could be secured has too often been 
green and unfit to use. On the other hand, 
the shortage of housing has made it easier 
than ever to secure custodians and at no 
time were we in difficulties for lack of 
them. 


Administration: 

The administration of the Society’s 
many and widely scattered properties, 
never easy, has this year been exceptional- 
ly difficult owing to the illness of Mrs. 
Chester R. ‘Taylor, who to her work as 
bookkeeper added the responsibility of 
solving house problems with all of the So- 
ciety’s many custodians and some of its 
tenants. As her condition grew worse, the 
writer had to take on the contact with cus- 
todians, while our Miss Addison took on 
much of the bookkeeping. At times, most 
welcome assistance was received through 
the gratuitious codperation of Miss E. V. 
Morrison, returned east from California. 


Admissions: 

The highly nuisance Federal tax on 
admissions continued in force and as a re- 
sult admissions were charged only at three 
of the Society’s properties, namely the Otis 
House in Boston, “Beauport”’ in Glouces- 
ter and the Jackson House in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Could this tax only be 
eliminated, we would again charge ad- 
mission at practically all of our properties 
as in the pre-war past. 


House Endowments: 


When the Society was founded, en- 
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dowments were figured on a return basis 
of five per cent, or at the very least four 
and one-half, whereas now we are for- 
tunate to be able to invest with safety on a 
three to four per cent basis. As a result, 
various properties which were considered 
sufficiently endowed, are now found to be 
considerably lacking in the income re- 
quired for their proper upkeep. Even those 
few properties, each of which has an in- 
come larger than is spent with profit in the 
course of a year, may very possibly re- 
quire more a dozen years from now when 
income returns may have dropped still 
further. 


Frost Graveyard, New Castle, New 
Hampshire: 


It was Mr. Paul Frost who himself 
raised the small endowment, the income 
of which maintains the Frost Graveyard. 
This property is in fine condition and a 
credit to this Society, and to the family 
that gave us the endowment. 


Friend’s Tower Hill Graveyard, Peace 
Dale, South Kingston, Rhode Island: 
The Society’s President, Mr. Arthur 

B. Lisle, continues to look after this 
graveyard for us. There is little to be 
done other than to have the grass mowed. 
The Society does not own this graveyard, 
but we continue to administer it as though 
it were ours, spending on its upkeep the 
income of a fund of $3,500 given us by 
the late Miss Carolyn Hazard, many of 
whose ancestors are here buried. 


Graveyards in General: 

Our experience in managing the four 
graveyards already in our care Is sufficient 
to make clear the fact that no very large 
endowment is needed provided there are 
no large monuments to maintain. We 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Paul Frost 
for his codperation in caring for the Frost 





graveyard and also to Mr. Arthur B. 
Lisle, who has assumed the responsibility 
of seeing that the Tower Hill graveyard 
is properly looked after. In Middleton, we 
have been fortunate in securing the aid of 
Mr. Charles ‘Tapley to assume the care 
of our Smith and Peabody graveyards. 
‘These are situated in the ‘Town of Mid- 
dleton, Massachusetts, and their appear- 
ance is a credit to the Society. 


Real Estate Endowment: 

There are highly desirable kinds of en- 
dowment which we have never received 
but which may well be suggested to in- 
tending testators; such might be a fund, 
the income to be restricted to the pur- 
chase or maintenance of antique houses in 
some particular state. State feeling is still 
so strong in America that it may well be 
that someone would prefer such a local- 
ized endowment to one the income of 


which might be applicable to the whole of 
New England. 


A New England Village: 

Houses are constantly being destroyed 
in order to clear a site for “improvement.” 
Very often such houses are in sound con- 
dition and capable of re-erection else- 
where and it would be highly desirable 
had we a fund the income of which could 
be used for bringing such houses into an 
artificial New England Village. What 
Mrs. Storrow did at Storrowton is some- 
what along these lines. 


An English Village: 

Along the same lines as the preceding 
would be a village composed of buildings 
to be destroyed in England. We are con- 
stantly hearing of such destruction and 
would gladly secure the houses concerned 
for careful removal, transportation to 
America and re-erection here as an Eng- 
lish Village. Among such buildings rapidly 
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disappearing in England are tithe-barns, 
wind-mills, ete. 


Station Wagon: 

The Society’s station wagon—now de- 
cidedly an antique—became wholly un- 
presentable in the early part of last year 
and was turned over to our custodian at 
the Stetson House for repair. ‘This has 
been done to our great satisfaction, so that 
our car, although far from looking new, 
still gives the appearance of being a going 
concern, as indeed it is, and invaluable 
for visiting our far-flung properties and 
transporting lighter pieces of furniture. 
rt 
along so many years without one. We are 
much indebted to Mr. Conant for his as- 
sistance, given at very reasonable cost. 


Office Force: 


Although we are now operating with a 


= 


In fact it is hard to imagine how we g 


smaller force than in past years, it 1s still 
being found to be a possible thing, and es- 
pecially with the use of an office ediphone. 
It does seem, however, as though before 
many more months we shall need another 
stenographer to take the place of those re- 
cently lost. A sad part of our story is the 
fact we lost desirable girls through in- 
ability to compete with the wage scale of 
commercial establishments. 


Wills: 

Although every member must know 
the wisdom of preparing a will in time, it 
seems to be a widespread failing to post- 
pone writing one until too late. One of 
our members gave a sad example of this 
recently, for in conversation with the 
writer he stated that he wished a large 
portion of his inherited furniture to go to 
the Society for exhibition in any one house 
and suggested a visit to list this furniture 
and identify it in such a way that there 
would be no mistaking the objects re- 


ferred to. His last words were to the effect 
that there was no hurry about this for he 
was in the best of good health and was in 
no fear of early decease. However, be- 
fore a date could be made to attend to this 
business our member died and none of this 
furniture went where he wished it should 
go. This is by no means the first instance 
of the kind that has come to the writer’s 
attention, but it seems not out of place to 
urge all members having bequests to the 
Society in mind to take every precaution 
to see that they are carried out in due 
form bv will. 


Magazines: 

Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown continues 
as editor of the magazine, concerning 
which we have had many compliments. It 
is his desire to vary the material, having 
if possible in every number reproductions 
of measured drawings of some old house 
or garden, a most worthy ambition en- 
listing the approval of all members. A 
great difficulty has been to keep up with 
the date of publication. We were behind 
when he started and have never yet found 
it possible to catch up. In theory, at least, 
our magazine should appear some time 
during the month purporting to be its 
publication date. May it do so some time 
during the coming year, and, once caught 
up, remain so. Members could be of 
great assistance in helping edit the maga- 
zine, suggesting or writing articles—as- 
sistance which is, we regret to say, seldom 
offered by our members. 

Library: 

The library has been fortunate in se- 
curing the part-time codperation of Mr. 
William D. Goddard, formerly lhbrarian 


of the City of Woburn and now retired. 


Besides the regular accessions which Mr. 
(Soddard or Mr. Buchanan Charles have 


added to the hibrary shelves, there has 
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been the usual vast amount of other ma- 
terial: photographs, clippings, half-tone 
pictures, etc., and newspapers articles— 
all needing to be filed in order to be of 
active use to students. However, even had 
we the help adequately to mount and file 
all this material, there would still remain 
the question of space in which to place it. 
The library could easily use all of the 
office space and a little more besides. Its 
great needs are shelving, filing cabinets 
and trained personnel, ‘That anyone will 
elect to endow the library seems unlikely. 
It would seem more probable, then, that 
we must wait until the Society’s member- 
ship grows again to the point where mem- 
bers’ dues may suffice to finance such 
normal expenses as office fixtures and 


salaries. 


New England Museum: 

Just as the Museum’s future seemed to 
offer almost insoluble difficulties we pro- 
ceeded to solve some of them by taking 
on the employment of extra help. The 
employee is Miss Mary Pratt, a school 
teacher who gives us many hours during 
the course of a week. Asa result, common 
objects are filed away together, objects of 
all kinds are accessioned almost as fast as 
they are received and almost everything, 
whether in the museum, in storage or in 
found 
wanted. This is indeed a great improve- 


outlying houses, can be when 


ment over former conditions. 


New England Museum Building and 

Endowment: 

Of course, the use of storage to the ex- 
tent to which we employ it is most regret- 
table, and necessary only because of lack 
of museum space, show cases and em- 


ployees. While it seems probable that an 
adequate building could be secured for 
about fifty thousand dollars, it would take 
about as much more to adapt and fire- 
proof it suitably for our purposes. Next 
would come the cost of show cases and 
other installation charges. ‘These could 
not be met out of receipts for dues, and a 
large museum endowment would seem 
to be indicated as essential to our future 
museum growth. Should anyone ask how 
ge this 
could only reply that there is no figure, 


large endowment should be, one 
anyway probable of receipt, too large for 


such a purpose. 


Members: 

The reader of this report must have 
gained the impression that although the 
Society has accomplished much in_ the 
thirty “seven years of its life there still re- 
mains an incredible amount to be done. 
Such is, of course, the case, and in order 
to carry it out we need a much larger 
membership and greater resources. Every 
member is able to help in each of these di- 
rections and it is hoped will do so. We 
have never won back the members we lost 
during the depression, and although we 
have gained greatly in wealth our needs 
remain as great as ever. What we set out 
to do in founding this Society was an am- 
bitious program, but one well worthy of 
being carried out. We must not fail at 
this point, but must constantly strive to 
achieve the ends we originally set before 
us that the memory of New England and 
its way of living shall never be lost. 

I have the honor to remain the So- 


ciety’s corresponding secretary, 


W. SUMNER APPLETON 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 


any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 


Sate Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Che Harrison Gray Otis Bouse 
141 Cambridge Street 
Bosron, Mass. 


& 
The New England Museum of 
Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 
4. M. to 4.45 P.M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour is 12.45 P.M. 


Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 


WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4] First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 


GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 

















169 Newbury Street 


OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 





Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


Please Notice Change of Address—we are now at 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 
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79 hestnut Street 
~ foot of Beacon Hill 
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Wanted! 


15, Copies of 
Old-Time New Cnagland 
for January, 1924 


Serial No. 35 


Fifty cents apiece will be paid 
for complete copies of 
the above tissue, 


if in good condition. 


Mail in to the 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street, 
soston 14, Mass. 




















Subject to prior sale 


Price and further particulars on request 


oSalent Mi ahogany eecretary 


, ‘This handsome, late Eighteenth Century piece is an example of 
the fine antiques you will find in our Antiques Department. 

‘The upper section is fitted with pigeon holes and small drawers 
concealed behind a center cabinet which is reeded to simulate the 
sliding tambour on either side. Inside the cabinet is written. . . 
‘Jonathan Andrew brother of John Andrew, Salem, Mass. , 1749-1791"’ 

Writing flap lined with green felt. “‘Uhe lower section is inlaid with 
narrow lines at each end and stands on delicately turned legs. ‘The 
drawers are bordered with boxwood and fitted with contemporary 
brasses of unusual shape, decorated with a bow] of fruit. 

Dimensions—40 inches wide, 46 inches high, 19% inches deep, 
lower section; 11 inches deep, upper section. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 

Antiquarians, Jewelers, Gold and Silversmiths 
BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 

BOSTON 16 
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The Aims of 
Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $911,705.53. 

It publishes Otp-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DuLYy INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BosTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Norz — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 
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